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FORMOSA: JAPAN'S FIRST COLONY 

THE island of Taiwan or Formosa lies to the east of South 
China, opposite Fuken. Its area is about 15,000 square 
miles : one-third of that of Cuba. The population in 1 904 
was 3,079,692, consisting of 2,915,894 natives, 104,334 ab- 
origines, 53,365 Japanese and 6009 foreigners, including Chi- 
nese.' The island is said to have been first discovered in the 
beginning of the seventh century, during the period of the Sui 
dynasty in China. The Chinese rulers did not, for many gen- 
erations, trouble themselves to bring the Formosan natives 
under direct control, but left the island under the dominion of 
head-hunting savages of Malay origin and open to refugees 
from China. Political outlaws from Japan also found shelter in 
the island ; and Japanese pirates used it as a temporary base of 
operations. Of Europeans, the first to discover the island were 
the Portuguese, who named it Ilka Formosa, or beautiful isle. 2 
In the early part of the seventeenth century the Dutch and the 
Spanish occupied Formosa. Later the Dutch expelled the 
Spaniards, but they in turn were driven out, in 1 661, by a 
Chinese general, Chen Kung, who refused allegiance to the 
New Manchu dynasty and established a native kingdom. After 
twenty-three years of independence Chen Kung surrendered the 
island to the Manchu government, by which it was ruled from 
that time until 1895. By the treaty of Shimonoseki, in that 
year, Formosa was ceded to Japan. 

In undertaking the administration of Formosa Japan was em- 
barrassed, at the outset, by the stubborn resistance of the natives 
and by her own inexperience in colonial government. On the 
other hand she had, as an oriental state, the advantage of a 
sympathetic comprehension of the ideas and institutions of her 
new subjects ; she was near enough, geographically, to develop 

'The Progress of Taiwan for Ten Years: 1895-1904. Published by the Formosan 
government. 

' Davidson, The Wand of Formosa, p. 10. 
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rapidly her commercial relations with her new dependency and 
to transplant to it without much delay her own economic institu- 
tions and methods ; and she had the good fortune to discover 
among her own officials men of unusual foresight and of great 
administrative ability. In Baron Kodama and Dr. (now Baron) 
Goto, Japan has produced colonial administrators worthy to be 
placed in the same class with Lord Cromer and Cecil Rhodes. 

Where the racial affiliations and local conditions of a depen- 
dency differ materially from those prevailing in the governing 
state, the laws and the administrative system of the latter cannot, 
as a rule, be introduced without modification into the dependent 
territory. Special legislation and discretionary administration 
are needed, in order that the government may adapt itself to the 
political, economic and moral conditions of the natives. As the 
" insular cases " deny the wholesale extension of the constitu- 
tional and statutory law of the United States to the Philippine 
Islands and to Porto Rico, so in the Kono case (in which the 
plaintiff, dismissed from his position in a Formosan court, 
claimed in vain the constitutional remedy) it appears that the 
constitutional law of Japan does not extend in all respects to 
Formosa. If the Japanese constitution is silent in regard to 
colonial government, such government must belong to the dis- 
cretionary power of the crown. A law which in Japan proper 
requires the consent of the Diet may therefore be established 
in Formosa by imperial ordinance; and by delegation of im- 
perial authority local legislative organs may be established. 1 

The government of the governor-general of Formosa ( Tai- 
wan- sotoku-fu) is under the direct control of the imperial 
government. The governor-general (sotoku) was originally, 
as in the English, the French and the German systems, 
controlled by the ministry of colonial affairs, which was 
established by imperial ordinance 87 of 1896, when the 
office of the governor-general was first created. In the fol- 
lowing year, this ministry was abolished and the con- 
trol of colonial affairs was taken over by the prime minister. 
Subsequently this control was intrusted to the minister of the 

1 Ariga, Kokuhogaku, I, 553. 
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interior, by whom it is exercised at the present time. Subject 
to this control, the governor-general has supreme executive au- 
thority, with general political and military power within his 
jurisdiction. 1 Under the governor-general are the department 
of civil administration {ininsei-bit) , the military staff and the 
naval corps. The governor of civil administration (minsei-cho- 
kaii) has control of administrative affairs and supervision over 
judicial affairs. In this department there are two sections, that of 
police and that of the judiciary, and a number of bureaus, namely, 
general affairs, finance, communication, commerce and industry, 
public works, railways, monopolies, customs and surveys. The 
governor of civil administration acts as chief of the bureaus of 
railways and of monopolies. The bureau of general affairs 
{somu-kyokii) is in charge of the chief counselor or legal ad- 
viser to the Formosan government, and is divided into four 
offices, dealing respectively with domestic affairs, foreign affairs, 
legislation and education. 

In the first system of local government established by Japan, 
the island was divided into four prefectures, with three outlying 
districts. This system was amended by imperial ordinance 202 
of 1 90 1. According to the present system, the island is 
divided into twenty local administrative districts (c/10), each of 
which is in charge of a cho-cho, who is assisted by a corps of 
clerks, police inspectors, experts and interpreters. 

As for colonial legislation, the ordinances of the governor- 
general which are duly approved by the council {hyogikai) of 
Formosa, and which obtain the sanction of the emperor through 
the prime minister, are effective as law and are called the 
ritsurai? Whether the laws of Japan shall be extended to 
Formosa or not is decided by imperial ordinance. 3 Besides 
legislative matters, the council deliberates upon the budget of 
Formosa, and upon schemes of public works and petitions of 
general importance. The council consists of the governor of 

1 For the organization of the central government of Formosa, see imperial ordi- 
nance 362 of 1897 and imp. ord. 201 of 1901. 

2 Law 63 of 1896; imp. ord. 89 of 1896; and imp. ord. 207 of 1901. 
'Law 31 of 1906. 
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civil administration, the heads of military departments, the 
chiefs of all bureaus, the chief justice and the public prosecu- 
tor-general of the court of appeals, two counselors or legal ad- 
visers and three members of bureaus. The governor-general 
presides over the council. Bills are submitted only by him ; 
he can amend or withdraw a bill at any time ; and in case he 
cannot agree with the decision of the council, he may ask that 
the matter be reconsidered. In executing the laws and in con- 
ducting his official business, the governor-general can issue his 
own administrative decrees, violations of which may be pun- 
ished with imprisonment up to twenty-five days or fine up to 
twenty-five fen. 

The judiciary of Formosa is like that of the French and Ger- 
man colonial systems, but unlike the English, not being abso- 
lutely independent of the administration. The governor-general 
has full power to establish and to abolish courts, and he may 
suspend judges from active service ; while the actual adminis- 
tration of the law is under the supervision of the governor of 
civil administration. In Formosa there are three district courts 
(chiho-hohi) and a court of appeals {fukushin-hoin) .' The 
court of appeals must be held at the seat of the office of the 
governor-general. It has a civil and a criminal division, each 
consisting of a bench of three judges. It not only tries cases 
on appeal, but decides questions regarding the competence of 
the district courts. Original jurisdiction in civil and criminal 
cases, as well as the preliminary examination in criminal cases, 
belongs to the district courts. In each of the local courts there 
is, as in the French colonies, only one magistrate. The 
Japanese civil and criminal law is applied to the Japanese in 
Formosa, except in questions relating to real property. To the 
Chinese and to the natives justice is administered with due 
regard to their usages or customary law. 

In colonial administration, financial problems are of the 
highest importance, and in many instances their solution is very 
difficult. The selfish exploitation of the natural wealth of the 
colony exclusively in the interest of the dominant state would 

•Ritsurai 16 of 1898. 
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not only exhaust the resources of the colony but would arouse 
the antagonism of the natives and excite the jealousy of rival 
powers. Sound colonial policy requires primarily the promo- 
tion of the welfare of the natives, whose prosperity indirectly 
contributes to the political and economic interests of the dominant 
state, and also the admission of foreigners to participate in com- 
merce and industry, so far as this does not injure the interests 
of either the dominant state or the colony. The governing 
state may even be required liberally to subsidize the dependency 
for the improvement of its economic and social conditions. 
That the colony should be self-supporting at the outset seems 
to be next to impossible. 

During the first year of the Japanese occupation of Formosa, 
1895, nearly twenty-nine million yen were drawn from the im- 
perial treasury, chiefly to meet the cost of subjugating the in- 
surgents. In 1896 6,940,000 yen and in 1897 5.959)°°° 3> en 
were spent by the imperial government, chiefly for public 
works, sanitary and educational improvements and the promo- 
tion of commerce and industry. In these first years the gov- 
ernment of Formosa encountered many obstacles. Its plans 
could not be carried out as effectively as was expected. Within 
three years three governors-general and four civil governors 
were successively appointed, and the Japanese became greatly 
discouraged by recurrent demands for heavy subsidies. Pessi- 
mistic views regarding the outcome of Japan's first colonial ven- 
ture were widely entertained when, in February, 1898, Baron 
Kodama was appointed governor-general, and, at his request, 
Dr. (now Baron) Goto was associated with him as civil governor. 
After a thorough investigation these gentlemen reached rather 
optimistic conclusions regarding the possible development of the 
colony; and in December they introduced into the Imperial 
Diet a bill which is familiarly known as the " twenty years' pro- 
gram of colonial finance."' According to this celebrated program 
the colonial government was to be authorized to raise a public 
loan of 35,000,000 yen, payable in twenty years. The proceeds 

1 Regarding this program, see Dr. Goto's article in The Independent, July 3, 
1902. See also Stead, Japan by the Japanese. 
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were to be devoted to the construction of a trunk line of rail- 
way from the northern end of the island to the southern, with 
branch lines to the principal towns ; to the improvement of sea- 
ports and harbors ; to the establishment of a system of land 
registration ; and to the erection of government buildings. In 
addition to a monopoly of the opium trade, which had been 
established previously, in April, 1897, provision was made for 
converting the camphor and salt industries into government 
monopolies. An annual subsidy of several million yen was to 
be paid out of the imperial treasury, but this subsidy was to be 
reduced year by year and was to be extinguished in 1910. 
Through the strenuous efforts of the new governors, the bill was 
approved by the Diet. 

The success of the program has been remarkable. In the 
first year of civil administration, 1896, the total revenue of 
Formosa was 9,65 2,000 yen, of which 6,940,000 yen was received 
from the imperial government. After ten years, in 1906, the 
total revenue had increased to 25,364,000 yen. Its chief sources 
are internal taxes on land, tea and sugar ; customs duties ; ton- 
nage duties; profits of monopolies and receipts from other 
public undertakings ; stamp duties ; licenses and fees ; and mis- 
cellaneous charges. The colony no longer receives a subsidy 
from the empire, and it has established its fiscal independence 
four years before the expiration of the estimated period. The 
government monopolies have so prospered that their profits 
now produce more than half of the total revenue of the colonial 
government. It should not be overlooked that, since April, 
1905, the tobacco monopoly has become a new source of revenue 
for the government of Formosa. As to the customs duties, 
Japan has not enacted any special tariff for the colony, but has 
extended to it the national tariff system, in which the liberal 
rates of the conventional tariff are for the most part applicable. " 

As to local finance, by the reform measures of Governor- 

1 By proclamation of the governor-general issued on February 22, 1896, " the 
treaties of commerce and navigation, tariff regulation, and other arrangements exist- 
ing between Japan and various treaty powers " apply to Formosa. The conventional 
tariff runs from five to fifteen per cent ad valorem. See Hishida, The International 
Position of Japan as a Great Power, pp. 147, 148. 
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General Kodama the district governors were authorized in 1 898 
to impose additional percentages on the land tax, the house 
tax, the business tax and other miscellaneous taxes. In 1904 
the total revenue from these sources amounted to 4,636,000 yen 
in twenty districts. 

The coinage and the banking system of civilized countries 
cannot immediately be extended to those backward colonies 
where the natives are accustomed to their established medium 
and do not appreciate the use of credit. As the Mexican dol- 
lar or a silver coin of like size is the ordinary medium of ex- 
change in China, Hongkong, French Indo-China and the 
Philippine Islands, it was naturally in general use in Formosa, 
especially in connection with the local silver, the so-called 
" Tansui tael." With the Japanese occupation, the silver coins 
of the empire and the bank notes of the Bank of Japan (Nippon- 
ginko) were introduced. Japanese silver was welcomed by the 
natives, but the notes did not circulate except at a discount, 
which at one time rose to twenty per cent. When the gold 
standard was adopted in the empire, in October, 1897, much 
confusion was anticipated in Formosa with its silver medium. 
The imperial government wished to extend the new coinage to 
Formosa at once ; but after careful consideration of the eco- 
nomic conditions of the island and of its extensive trade rela- 
tions with the Chinese mainland, the government of Formosa, 
by the law of 1898, adopted the one-yen silver coin as the 
standard, at a ratio to gold which was to be fixed from time to 
time by the governor-general. In this matter the insular gov- 
ernment followed the practice adopted in Indo-China, British 
India, Ceylon and Siam, where the ratio between the local cur- 
rency and the gold coinages of Europe is officially determined. 

Meanwhile, by a special law of 1899, the Bank of Formosa 
{Taiwan-ginko) was established as the central bank of the 
island. Besides conducting ordinary banking business, this 
bank enjoys the privilege of issuing bank notes convertible into 
one-yen silver coin and takes charge of the money of the colonial 
treasury. For this reason it is largely under the control of the 
government. It has branches in the principal towns of Formosa 
and also in China and in Japan. Bank notes, previously not ap- 
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preciated by the natives, now began to win their confidence. 
The maintenance of the silver standard, however, has not been 
free from disadvantages. The constant fluctuation of the gold 
price of silver and the enormous increase of the colonial trade 
with Japan and with other gold-standard countries have made 
silver currency in Formosa very unstable and have rendered its 
use in trade highly speculative. When, during the late war, 
Japan found an opportunity to use Formosan silver in Man- 
churia, a proclamation was issued by the governor-general, in 
June, 1904, stating that only notes convertible into gold coin 
would be issued on and after July 1 by the Bank of Formosa. 1 

In the administration of colonies in the tropical zone sanita- 
tion demands the most serious attention. Economic and social 
progress in a tropical colony can be expected only where proper 
sanitary precautions are taken. Plague and famine not only 
discourage improvement and investment, but often destroy the 
good that has been accomplished. Under the Chinese regime, 
sanitation in Formosa was altogether neglected and the island 
was generally regarded as a place unsafe for the abode of civil- 
ized people. Even Taihoku, the capital of the island, was in a 
chronic state of filth, and swarmed with flies and mosquitoes. 
Malaria, black fevers and smallpox were common diseases 
among the natives. In the first year of the Japanese occupa- 
tion, the death rate of the Japanese was so high that it discour- 
aged immigration. As soon as peace and order had been estab- 
lished, the government of Formosa introduced rigid sanitary 
measures. In Taihoku open sewerage, like that of Singapore, 
was adopted. The cost of some ten miles of drains, including 
road improvements and street paving, was 350,000 yen. In the 
same city drinkable water was supplied to the public by means 
of numerous artesian wells. Waterworks in Tamsui and Kelang 
were also constructed by the government at a cost of 600,000 
yen. Besides twenty private hospitals, eleven public hospitals 
were erected by the government in the principal cities, for which 
half-a-million j^z was expended. In the government hospitals 

1 By Law 3 of 1906 the gold standard has been definitely established in the island. 
See Kwanpo (the Japanese official gazette), February 1, 1906. 
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free treatment was given to the natives. There is one special 
hospital for the treatment of contagious fevers, and there are 
four hospitals for the examination and treatment of prostitutes. 
Compulsory vaccination for smallpox was introduced: in 1904 
the total number of natives vaccinated was 46,326. 

No little consideration has been given to the opium question. 
The government was at first inclined to prohibit the smoking of 
opium by the natives as it had done in the case of the Japanese. 
It was found, however, that an absolute prohibition of the prac- 
tice would greatly irritate the natives, and that opium smuggling 
on the coast could not be effectively prevented. Hence, after a 
careful study of actual conditions, the government, in 1897, 
took the opium trade into its own hands and established a system 
of licenses. The opium monopoly in Formosa, although it was 
established primarily as a social remedy, now furnishes consider- 
able revenue. A similar course has been pursued as regards 
gambling, to which the Chinese Formosans are greatly addicted. 
Finding that it was impossible to check private gambling or 
suppress secret lotteries, the government of Formosa was finally 
authorized, by a special act of 1906, 1 to deal with the subject 
by means of a state lottery, the profits of which are expended 
for charitable purposes, for sanitation and for the preservation 
of the temples and churches. 

Nothing is more important for the advancement of the back- 
ward natives of a dependency than the creation of educational 
opportunities. Prior to the Japanese occupation, there were no 
public schools in Formosa; there were only several foreign 
missionary schools. Young men of the well-to-do class were 
taught Chinese classics by private tutors. Under the Japanese 
regime, the inhabitants of Formosa are divided, for purposes of 
education, into three classes, according to race : the Japanese, 
the natives of Chinese origin, and the aborigines. One year 
after the cession of the island to Japan, a " central language 
school " was established in Taihoku, for the double purpose of 
teaching Japanese to the natives and the native tongues to the 
Japanese. The school is divided into two departments : a nor- 

1 Kwafipo, June 22, 1906. 
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mal-school department and a language department. In the 
normal-school department instruction is given to the Japanese 
students who are to serve as teachers in the primary schools for 
native children and for Japanese children. The language de- 
partment is subdivided into two sections : one for the study of 
the native languages by Japanese students, who are to be em- 
ployed as translators and in other public services ; a second for 
the study of the Japanese language by natives. In the latter 
section some of the natives are trained as interpreters, and some 
receive an elementary technical education, with special refer- 
ence to preparation for the railway and telegraph service. The 
government also supports a number of other special schools for 
the natives. A medical school is attached to the splendidly 
equipped central hospital at Taihoku. In this school, which 
has a three-year course, the tuition is free, and the necessary 
expenses of the students are defrayed by the government. At 
Tainan there is a school for the training of native police. In 
connection with the agricultural station of the Taihoku prefec- 
ture an agricultural school has been established, in which the 
instruction is very practical and suited to the local needs. In 
Taichu there is a school of silk culture. 

Serious attention has been given also to the development of 
general public education. For training the teaching force, there 
are three normal schools for the natives, situated at Taihoku, 
Shoka and Tainan respectively. The curriculum includes 
" moral science, Japanese, Chinese, mathematics, book-keeping, 
geography, history, natural philosophy and science, also music 
and gymnastics, and a general training in teaching." Tuition, 
living expenses and clothing are given by the government to all 
students in these normal schools. The public schools for native 
children are in the most flourishing state. In the first year of 
Baron Kodama's administration, 1898, 74 schools were opened 
with 247 teachers and 7836 students. Seven years later, in 
1904, the schools had increased to 156 with 620 teachers, of 
whom 378 were natives, and with 23,346 students. 1 In these 
schools are taught reading, writing, geography, arithmetic, his- 

1 The Progress of Taiwan for Ten Years: 1 895-1 904. 
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tory, Japanese etc. For the savages, thirteen schools had been 
opened in the districts occupied by the aborigines or at adjoin- 
ing places. Several foreign missionary schools are also cooper- 
ating in the education of the natives. There are a number of 
public schools and middle schools for Japanese children. In 
order that Japanese middle schools and higher schools may be 
organized according to the best modern system, Prof. Honjo, 
a well-known educational expert, has been recently commis- 
sioned by the Formosan government to investigate the working 
of high schools in Europe and in America. 

Communication plays an important part in colonial develop- 
ment. As water transportation and the sub-marine cable ser- 
vice between the dominant country and the dependency form 
connections which are valuable for commercial purposes and 
essential for political control, so the efficiency of exploitation 
and administration in the colony depends upon adequate high- 
ways, railways and telegraphic lines. Under the Chinese 
regime means of communication in Formosa were very lim- 
ited. Sixty-three miles of railway were in operation between 
Taihoku and Shinchiku. There existed near seaports several 
cart roads which connected them with fields of sugar, tea and 
camphor. As soon as the Japanese occupied the island, the 
army began the construction of highways. In addition, some 
of the prefectures put a large force of men at work on the 
roads. At present almost two thousand miles of highway, well 
graded and well bridged, connect the principal towns and sea- 
ports. In addition to two branch railway lines from Taihoku 
to Kelung and Tamsui, the construction of the Taihoku-Takow 
trunk line is approaching completion: of its total length of 251 
miles 223 miles with 63 stations were open to traffic in 1904-05. 
Nearly forty million yen have been expended on the railways of 
Formosa, and some 132 miles more are to be built in the near 
future. The government of Formosa now maintains 121 post- 
offices, 3300 miles of telegraphs and 1500 miles of telephone. 
Two submarine cables connect Formosa with Japan and China. 
In order to encourage regular navigation between Formosa and 
China and Japan, the colonial government pays to two Japanese 
steamship companies annual subsidies amounting to 800,000 
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yen. Eleven lighthouses have been erected. Every effort has 
been made to improve the harbors, so as to admit large ships 
and to secure proper railway connections. For the widening 
and deepening of Kuling harbor, the Imperial Diet voted an 
appropriation of 2,000,000 yen, and sea-going steamers can 
now easily dock there. Improvements are in progress at 
Tamsui, Takow and Amping. 

Formosa is one of the richest of colonies, having an abund- 
ance of tropical products. Its camphor, which is under gov- 
ernment monopoly, supplies almost the whole world; and as 
the result of scientific methods in its planting and manufacture 
the production is increasing. Since the Formosan government, 
acting under the law of 1905, further consolidated the camphor 
industry by purchasing the interests held by individuals in Japan, 
the monopoly enjoys increased profits, because the price of cam- 
phor has since been doubled. 

Tea is also one of the important products, the oolong especi- 
ally being very well known to Americans. At present, indeed, 
Formosan tea is at a disadvantage by reason of competition with 
Indian tea, and also by reason of a tax imposed on its exporta- 
tion. Should the cost of manufacture be reduced and should 
the export duty be removed, the prospect of a market for this 
tea would be very promising, particularly as it is peculiar to the 
island. There are 78,412 natives engaged in the production of 
tea, and the business is chiefly controlled by American and Eng- 
lish firms. The government is making every effort to improve 
the tea industry. By the ordinance of 1898, all those engaged 
in this industry are instructed to organize associations, under 
the supervision of the government, to prevent the adulteration 
of Formosan tea. Experts have been sent to India to study 
the conditions under which the Ceylon tea is produced. An 
experimental tea garden and a model tea factory have been 
established in order to encourage the improvement of the native 
product. 

Formosan sugar once enjoyed a considerable market in China 
and Japan, but, as the result of competition with Dutch sugar 
and European beet sugar, its production for a time stood still. 
In 1898 a special sugar bureau was established under the super- 
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vision of Dr. Nitobe, a leading authority on agricultural eco- 
nomics. According to his investigations, Formosa will be 
superior as a sugar field to Hawaii. Cane cuttings from Hawaii 
have been brought into the island and planted in the experi- 
mental garden ; and several American crushing mills have been 
imported. There are 1149 native manufactories, besides two 
Japanese factories which are doing business on a large scale and 
which enjoy a government bounty. The Japanese, who an- 
nually spend over fifteen million yen for foreign sugar, are very 
anxious to develop their colonial product. 

The island has two crops of rice, and the annual value of this 
export is several million yen. The yearly production of gold at 
present amounts to more than two million yen. Coal, sulphur, 
flax, hemp and jute are also among the products of the island. 

As the result of strenuous efforts on the part of the govern- 
ment of Formosa, of constant encouragement from the imperial 
government and of sacrifices made by the Japanese people, the 
social and material development of the first Japanese colony 
during the first ten years of Japanese control has been remark- 
able. Tropical plagues have been driven from the island. 
Taihoku, the capital of the island, " has been converted from a 
filthy Chinese town into a clean Japanese city." Life and prop- 
erty are now well protected from bandits and savages. The 
majority of the natives are enjoying modern education ; even 
the children of the aborigines, under enlightened instruction, are 
gradually improving their condition. Hundreds of native gradu- 
ates from normal schools and various technical schools are par- 
ticipating actively in education, sanitation and other public ser- 
vices or are directing agricultural and industrial undertakings. 

The material development of the colony is most clearly shown 
in the improvement of its finances and in the remarkable de- 
velopment of its commerce. The Formosan government, as 
already indicated, has established its fiscal independence within 
ten years. The commercial progress of the island under 
Japanese administration is equally significant. 
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TRADE OF FORMOSA WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES AND WITH JAPAN ' 



COUNTRY 


EXPORTS, 1896 


IMPORTS, 1896 


EXPORTS, 1904 


IMPORTS, 1904 






42,421 

4,094,390 

290,614 

604,957 

1,146,328 

58.693 

594.390 
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57,969 
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China 


8,675,576 
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1,628,725 

5,944 
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1,375,394 

117,185 
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47,026 

184,830 

31.140 

27,222 
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1,374,193 
2,041 
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223,224 

68,074 

3,352 

i,357 

3,271 
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6,546 
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Total 


11,402,227 


8,631,001 


12,391,124 


12,838,443 





COUNTRY 


EXPORTS, 1897 


IMPORTS, 1897 


EXPORTS, 1905 


IMPORTS, I905 




2,104,648 


2,723,722 


13,661,500 


I3.483.833 





In the first year of the Japanese administration, China con- 
tinued to enjoy the lion's share of the Formosan trade, ex- 
ports to and imports from China amounting to more than sixty 
per cent of the total foreign trade of Formosa. At the same 
time the Chinese imports from the island represented twice the 
value of her exports to it. The western powers and their Asiatic 
dependencies exported to Formosa more than four million yen, 
importing from the island very little, except by way of Hong- 
kong. The colonial trade with Japan, in 1897, was scarcely 
one-quarter of the foreign trade of the colony and less than 
two-fifths of its trade with China during the preceding year. 

1 The amounts are stated in yen. The Progress of Taiwan for Ten Years, pp. 24, 25. 
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In the following eight years China lost one and one-half million 
yen of her imports from the island, but increased to the same 
amount her exports thereto ; Great Britain and her Asiatic 
colonies exported to Formosa three and one-third million yen, 
importing therefrom two millions. The United States bought 
Formosan products to the value of 2,870,854 yen and in return 
sold to the island goods to the value of 1,452,129 yen, not in- 
cluding exports from the Philippine Islands. Germany exported 
to Formosa more than twice the amount of her imports ; French 
Indo-China, Dutch India and Asiatic Russia also sold products 
to Formosa. During the period covered by these statistics the 
foreign trade of Formosa increased comparatively little in ex- 
ports; but in future, as the result of systematic exploitation 
under government supervision, her exports will doubtless 
rapidly increase. In 1905 the trade of Japan with Formosa 
had immensely increased both in exports and in imports, 
amounting to more than the total trade of Formosa with foreign 
countries in the preceding year, 1904. The extent to which 
the natives of Formosa are increasing their importations, both 
from Japan and from foreign countries, shows how greatly 
their consuming power has been stimulated under Japanese 
administration ; and it appears that the more the Formosans 
prosper, the more they will buy. Western powers still find the 
open-door policy in operation in the Japanese colony, and the 
commercial relations of their Asiatic dependencies with For- 
mosa are becoming more and more important. The expansion 
of Japanese power in the Orient has been a benefit, not an in- 
jury, to the western powers ; nor will Japan menace their de- 
pendencies, as is so often feared by western publicists, so long 
as her legitimate rights are respected. 

In a word, the effect of Japan's colonial enterprise in Formosa 
during the past ten years has been to promote the social and 
economic well-being of the natives, to widen her own commer- 
cial and political interests, and at the same time liberally to 
share with foreign countries the commercial benefits arising from 
the economic development of the territory under her control. 

Seiji Hishida. 

Columbia University. 



